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tinus. Nine pages of St. Augustine, five of Abelard, and thirteen of Thomas 
Aquinas will hardly give him an insight into the development of ethical theory 
in the Middle Ages! And the student would indeed be a prodigy who could 
get a clear and adequate conception of Kant's system by studying twenty-five 
pages of the Grundlage zur Metaphysik der Sitten (and ignoring the Critique 
of Practical Reason) ; or of Fichte's, by poring over twenty pages of Kroeger's 
translation of his System of Ethics; or of Hegel's, by struggling through twenty- 
four pages of that most difficult work, the Philosophy of Right. A person de- 
ceives himself who thinks he can acquire a knowledge of Schopenhauer's 
ethics by taking up fourteen pages of the World as Will and Idea (and ignoring 
The Two Fundamental Problems of Ethics), or of Spencer's theory by limiting 
himself to the extracts from the two chapters of the Data of Ethics offered by 
Dr. Rand. 

But there is no need of multiplying examples. No one can hope to learn the 
history of ethics from this book, though parts of it may be used by a judicious 
teacher for illustrative purposes in a course on the development of ethical 
theory. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

The Dualism of Fact and Idea in Its Social Implications. By Ernest Lynn 
Talbert. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1910. — pp. 52. 
This monograph is Number 2 of the Philosophic Studies issued under the 
supervision of the department of philosophy of the University of Chicago. 
Its aim the author has summarized in the following seven points: " 1. To state 
the general method of solving a definite problem as defined by that type of 
logical theory for which thought is practical, constructive, and purposive. 
2. To suggest philosophical and social implications of the dualism of 'fact' 
and ' idea ' within a problem. The implications are that emphasis of the ' fact ' 
is the philosophical attitude of empiricism, and the social attitude of the 
'occupation'; the emphasis of the idea is the philosophical attitude of ration- 
alism, the social attitude of the 'profession.' 3. To show how the features of 
logical method and the corollaries of theoretical and practical attitudes 
serve to explain and to criticize the standpoints of Hegel and Karl Marx. 
Hegel is regarded as a rationalist, an idealiser of the 'profession,' and the 
established; Karl Marx adopts the general rationalistic framework, but uses 
it to denounce the 'profession' and the conventional, and to support the su- 
premacy of the ' occupation.' At the same time he seeks to incorporate the em- 
pirical into his system and incurs the logical difficulty of fixating the 'fact.' 
4. To illustrate the failure of the Marxian logical formulas in the light of suc- 
ceeding events. 5. To describe the change in theory and practice resulting 
thereby. 6. To indicate the possibilities of the constructive attitude applied 
to some present social problems, by outlining factors in the situations pro- 
ducing them, and the means adopted for their solution. 7. To relate the 
constructive logical method to the theory of democracy" (p. 9). This seven- 
fold aim is carried out in seven chapters. 
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The author frankly states that the logical method that he has in mind 
throughout his discussion is the method presented in the opening chapters 
of Studies in Logical Theory. Consequently, to one holding another view of 
logical method, much of the significance of the discussion is lost. The mono- 
graph, however, is suggestive in its general purpose, namely, to interpret the 
logical attitude underlying important social problems. This purpose might 
have been more clearly set forth, and the continuity of the discussion thereby 
improved, had the author paused at times to point out to his reader the 
implications of his results. 

G. W. Cunningham. 

MlDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

Erkenntnistheorie und Naturwissenschaft. Von Oswald Kulpe. Leipzig, 

S. Hirzel, 1910. — pp. 47. 

The present discussion was delivered before the Konigsberg meeting of the 
Deutscher Naiurforscher und Arzte, September 19, 1910. The writer takes 
advantage of the occasion to call attention to the great service performed by 
the famous Konigsberg philosopher in effecting a reconciliation between epis- 
temology and the pure sciences. But he also points out that Kant, being 
interested primarily in a priori problems, largely neglected the empirical or 
natural sciences and devoted himself to the pure sciences of mathematics and 
mechanics. Since Kant's day, it is true, this deficiency has been partially 
supplied, as is evident in the development of epistemological theory during 
the nineteenth century. But even yet the presuppositions of the sciences of 
experience (Erfahrungswissenschaften) have not been thoroughly worked out. 
This is the most pressing task of contemporary theory. To emphasize some 
of the problems incident to such a task is the remoter aim of the present dis- 
cussion (p. 8). 

The writer narrows the scope of his undertaking in the following way. 
Broadly, the epistemological problem of reality may be formulated under the 
following four questions: Is a positing (Setzung) of real objects permissible? 
How is the positing of real objects possible? Is a determination (Bestimmung) 
of real objects permissible? How is a determination of real objects possible? 
A full discussion of these questions would yield an epistemology based upon 
material hitherto almost wholly neglected and would afford the best chance 
for an understanding between philosophy and the particular sciences. Pro- 
fessor Kulpe limits himself to a discussion of the second and fourth questions, 
in so far as they are related to natural science. 

The details of the discussion we may omit. The important lesson which 
Professor Kulpe inculcates is that the time has come when a theory of knowledge 
must be worked out in close and vital contact with the facts of experience, 
the objective order of things (p. 12). This is the lesson that both Kant and 
Hegel have taught us, though it sometimes seems that we are long in learning 
it. Whether the theory that meets this requirement should be designated 
scientific Realism rather than concrete Idealism is perhaps a debatable ques- 



